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Ow the ninth of September, A. D. 1419, two persons were seated 
on the parapet of the bridge of Montereau, which crosses the Yonne 
at its confluence with the Seine ; they watched with great interest 
the progress of some carpenters who were erecting a sort of wooden 
pooth, that occupied the whole width of the bridge at its centre, and 
was some twenty feet in length. A detachment of troops guarded 
the bridge, that the throng of curious spectators should not crowd 
upon it and impede the Workmen 

The elder of the two persons might be fifty vears of age. His 
dark face, shaded by long, black hair, was covered with a sombre- 
coloured hood, one side of which floated in the wind like the end of 
, scarf; and his robe, similar im texture to his hood, was lined with 
miniver. ‘Iwo sinewy arms projected from one of those harsh ves- 
tures of wrought iron, called a haubergeon, and were visible within 
the wide and pendant sleeves. His legs were cased in long boots, 
the upper parts of w hich disappeared under his robe ; and the lower 
extremities, soiled with mud, gave evidence that his haste to pre- 
side over the work upon the bridge had not permitted him leisure 
sufficient to change his travelling costume. From his leathern gir- 
‘le a long black velvet purse was suspended by silken strings ; and 
by the side of it, attached to an iron chain, hung a small battle-axe 
inlaid with gold, and ornamented on the back with the head of an 
unhooded faicon, exquisitely wrought 

His companion was a youth of five-and-twenty, of fine personal 
appearance, and dressed with a nicety that seemed icompatible 
with the gloomy occupation of his thoughts. His head, drooped te 
lus breast, was covered with a blue velvet casquette lined with er- 
mine ; and a ruby clasp served to fasten to its front several peacock 
feathers that waved in the breeze like an aigrette of emerald, sap- 
phire and gold. From his roquelaire of red velvet, the falling 
sleeves of which were edged with ermine, his arms appeared, cross- 
ed over his chest. This costume was completed by tight blue pan- 
taloons, on the left thigh of which the letters P. G. were embroider- 
ed, and surmounted by a knight’s casque ; and by black leather 
joots trimmed with red plush : this, falling over the tops, formed a 
retroussis, to which was attached, by a chain of gold, the crooked 
point of the immoderate poulaine that was worn at this period 

The spectators around were gazing intently upon the prepara 
tions for the interview between the Dauphin Charles and the Duke 
John, that was to take place on the morrow ; and although their 
unanimous desire was for peace, they variously expressed their 
wishes. Fear predominated over hope in the minds of all ; for the 
last conference between the Dauphinese and the Burgundian parties, 
notwithstanding the promises mutually made, had been followed by 
such disastrous consequences, that a reconcihation between the two 
princes was regarded as impossible, without the intervention of a 
miracle 

* Fore heaven !" exclaimed a citizen of full-blown tigure, expand- 
ing like a rose-tree in June, thrusting his hands into a girdle that 
encircled the rotundity of his stomach without designating the bot- 
tom of his waist—** “fore heaven ' it is lucky that my lord the dau- 
phin (may heaven preserve him!) and my lord of Burgundy (:nay 
the saints protect hun !) have chosen the city of Montereau as the 
place where they will swear their peace.” 

*Ts it not, mine host!” replied his less enthusiastic neighbour, 
slightly touching the culminating pomt of the landlard’s stomach 
with the palm of his hand—*‘is it not very lucky; since it will 
bring some crowns into your purse, and some hail into the town !” 
“ Why so, Peter?” 
“Why did it so befal at Ponceau 


said several voices 
'* rejoined Peter, answering 
the question by propounding others : ** why, ere that interview was 
scarcely over, did so terrible a storm burst forth from a sky where 
not a cloud was to be seen! Why did a thunderbolt fall on one of 
the two trees under which the dauphin and the duke embraced ! 
and why did it shiver the one, without touching the other—although 
they both shot up, twin stems, from one root ! and why,” continued 


Peter, stretching out his hand—* why is snow falling, at this mo- | 


ye 


ment, when it is only the ninth day of autumn 

Every eye was turned toward heaven as he spoke ; and, in very 
truth, the first flakes of that premature snow, that during the follow- 
ing mght covered the whole of Burgundy as with a shroud, were 
already floating under the gray sky 


“You are right, Peter!’ said a voice from the crowd; * the 
omen 1s bad, and forete!s direful events 


* Do vou know what it foretels’” returned Peter: “ that heaven 


” 


is at length weary of these men’s false oaths 

“ True, true '” replied the voice ; ** but why does not the thun- 
der fall on those who perjure themselves, instead of the inoffensive 
trees of Ponceau ’” 


™ 


At this moment the younger of the two lords sitting on the bridge 
turned his eve toward the booth, and saw one of the workmen 
placing a partition in the middle of the enclosure, intended, for mu- 
tual security, to separate the parties about to meet there. This 
precautionary measure highly displeased the young noble : his pale 
face turned suddenly purple, and, shaking off his seeming apathy, 
he sprang toward the booth and rushed among the workmen with 
an oath so blasphemous, that the carpenter let fall the partition and 
crossed himself 

* Wretch !” 


that barrier '” 


exclaimed the youth, * who ordered you to place 


** No one, my lord,” said the man, trembling from head to foot— 
*no one, my lord ; but it is the custom.” 
“Custom is a fool! Do you hear, sirrah! throw that partition 


into the r:ver. What were you thinking of, Sir Tanneguy,” said 
he, returning to his companion, ‘that you permitted these knaves 
to divide the booth by that barrier!” 

** Messire de Gyac,” replied Deuchatel, ** 1, like yourself, was so 
occupied with the sequel that I forgot the preliminaries.” 

The carpenter, in obedience to the order of the sire de Gyac, 
now placed the partition of boards against the parapet of the bridge, 
and was preparing to cast it over, when the voice of Peter was 


heard from the crowd 


“Let it alone,” said he, addressing the carpenter; ‘you arc 
right, and the lord is wrong.” 
* Ha!” exclauned De Gyac, turnmmg round fiercely 


** My lord,” continued Peter, calmly folding his arms, “ a parti- 
tion is a safeguard to both parties, and a proper precaution when 
enemies are to meet as friends.” 

** And pray who are you that dare express this opinion to me 

“Tam a burgher of the commonalty of Montereau, who will 
speak my mind freely to prince and peasant.” 

De Gyace laid his hand on his sword ; Tanneguy arrested his arm 
“You are mad, my lord! Archers,” continued he to the troops, 
“clear the bridge ; and if these varlets show any resrstance, you 


are at liberty to recollect that you have bows in your hands, and 


arrows in your quivers.” 
***Tis well, my lords,” said Peter : we must e’en disperse at such 
May God 


receive the victim to himself, and have mercy on his murderers !” 


bidding ; but, ere I go, I will say that treason is afoot 


The booth was now completed, and the extremities of the bridge 
leading to it were closed by strong gates and bars, so that none but 
those composing the suites of the duke and the dauphin could enter 
There were to be ten of each party ; and, for the personal security of 
the two chiefs, the residue of the duke’s troops were to occupy the 


left shore of the Seine and the chateau de Surville; 


while the par- 
tisans of the 
right bank of the Yonne 

} 


‘Two troops of armed men advanced simultaneously, and 


dauphin stationed themselves in Montereau, on the 


took 
their respective positions. One, composed of archers, and bearing 
ontheir shoulders the red cross of Burgundy, commanded by Jacques 
de la Lime, the grand master, took possession of the faubourg of 
Montereau, and placed sentinels on that end of the bridge by which 
Duke John was to pass. The other, composed of armed men of 
Dauphiny, were scattered through the city, and, in like manner, 
guarded the entrance of their prince 

When these dispositions were completed, Tanneguy and Gyac 
separated : the latter took the road to Bray-sur-Seme, where the 
duke of Burgundy awaited hum ; the former repaired to the dauphin 
of France 

The night that followed was dreadful. Six inches of snow cover 





ed the ground, and the fruits of the earth perished. The next day, 


| at one o'clock in the afternoon, the duke mounted his horse The 


sire de Gvac was on his rnght, and the lord de Noailles on his left 
His favourite dog, which had howled lamentably during the night 
seeing his master about to proceed, rushed from the kennel where 
he was tied, and with a violent effort broke the cham that bound 
him. He then threw himself upon the breast of the duke’s horse, 
and sunk his teeth and claws mto it in such a manner that the steed 

De Gyae 
endeavoured to drive the dog off with his whip; but he, regardless 
The 


duke, supposing the animal to be m ud, seized his battle-axe, and at 


reared upon his hind legs and nearly unseated his rider 
of the blows he received, maintained his hold upon the horse 


split his head entirely asunder. The dog, uttering his 


one blow 


death-erv, rolled hunself to the threshold of the gate, as if sull to 





dispute the passage of his master; and the duke, with a foreboding 
sigh, leaped his horse over the expiring body of the faithful animal 
He had scarce procecded twenty paces, when an old Jew, who 
belonged to his household and dealt im magic, started suddenly from 
behind a wall, and, seizing the duke’s horse by the bridle, said, 
* My lord 
“ What would you, Jew ’” said the duke. 
“My lord,” replied the Je 
the stars, and [ learn that if you proceed to Montereau you will never 


in the name of heaven, go not forward 





w, ‘I passed the last night in reading 


return ;” and he still held the horse by the bit 


“What say you, De Gyac '” said the duke, turning to his young 
favourite 

* ] say,” replied De Gyac, impatiently, * that the Jew is a dolt 
and vou would do well to treat him as you did your dog.” 

* Leave me, Jew,” said the duke, pensively 

‘Get you gone, Jew,” cred De Gyac, pushing his own horse 
acainst the old man 

The duke passed his hand across his brow, as if to brush away a 
cloud ; and, casting a sorrowful look at the Jew, continued his way 
In three-quarters of an hour he arrived at the chateau of Montereau 

Before dismounting, he gave orders to two hundred armed men 
and a hundred archers to place themselves in the faubourg, and re- 
lieve those who had kept watch at the bridge during the mght 

At this 


moment Tanneguy approached the duke and mformed 


him that the dauphin had awaited him at the place of rendezvous for 


nearly an hour. The duke replied that he was now on his way to 
meet him; when one of his followers approached, and whispered 
something in his ear The duke turned towards Tanneguy. 
exclaiming, 

* By heaven's holv day' all agree to entertain us with the idea 


ot treason Duchatel, are 


risk ! 


**My most dreaded lord,” 


you right sure that our person incurs he 
You would do ill to deceive us.” 
rephed ‘Tanneguy, * | would rather be 


dead and damned than to deceive you or another: fear not, sire 
the dauphin intends you no harm 


* Well, then,” 


' 
heave i and in you 


said the duke, “* we will proceed, confiding im 


* continued he, fixing upon ‘Tanneguy one of 
those piercing looks for which he was remarkable 

Fanneguy sustained it without wavering, and presented to him a 
scroll of parchment, containing the names of the ten men-at-arms 
who were to accompany the dauphin, They were as follows :- 
Beauveau, Robert de Loire 


Bouteillher, Guy 


The Viscount de Narbonne, Prerre dé 


Tanneguy de Duchatel, Barbagan, Guillaume de 


d’Avaugour, Olivier Lavet, Varennes, and Frotti 

‘Tanneguy received in exchange the duke’s list, as follows: My 
Lord Charles de Bourbon, the Lord de Noaiiles, Jean de Fribourg, 
the Lord de St. Georges, the Lord de Montaign, Messire Antome 
Messire Guy de Pontarlier, Messire 


de Vergy, the Lord d’ Amore, 


Ciuy de Lens, and Messire Pierre de Gyac. In addition to these, 
each party was to bring a secretary 

Tanneguy now returned to the dauphin, and the duke dismount 
ed and walked from the chateau to the bridge. He wore on his 
head a cap of black velvet; his only armour was a simple coat of 
mail, and his only weapon a slight sword 

When he reached the gate at the end of the bridge, Jacque s de 
Lime informed him that a number of armed men had just entered 
a house near the opposite extremity of the bridge, who, on perceiv- 
ing they were watched by him, hastily closed the windows of the 
butldimg 

“ Go, find the truth of this, De Gvae," said the duke; “1 will 
await vou here 

De Giyac accordingly traversed the barners, passed through the 
booth, and ope ned the door of the designated house Tanneguy 
Was within, giving Instructions to a score of men-at-arms 

* Well 

* Are 

* Ve 9 


De Gyae returned to the duke 


saul Tanneguy, imquirmngly 


you ready asked de Gvac 


he may come now,” was the reply 


* The grand master’s eyes must have deceived him, my lord,” 


saul he; “there is no one in the chateau.” 





‘he duke set forward. He passed the gate, which was unme- 


diately fastened behind him. ‘This caused a suspicion to cross his 
Beauvean 


He took the pre 


mind; but, perceiving that Tanneguy and the sire de 


advancec to meet him, he would not retreat 


scribed oath with a firm voice, and, pomting to his slight means of 


otlence and defence , said to Beauveau, ? You sec how I contide 


m you 





but,” he continued, laying his hand on Duchatel’s shoul 


der, ** * is my surety 





The young dauphin was already at the place ol mterview He 


ted in a robe of ght bloc 


and a small crown of fleurs-de 


was hal velvet, garnished with martin 
lys encireled his bonnet, the visor 
and edges of which were trunmed with fur 

When the duke perceived the dauphin, his doubts vanished ; he 
walked immediately forward to meet him, but was startled to find 
that, contrary to usage, the booth was not separated by a partition 
When his suite had entered, the doors were closed. The place Was 
found to be so circumscribed in extent, that there was scarcely 
standing-room for the twenty-four persons present, and the Bur- 


The duke bared 
his head, and knelt (upon lis left knee) befure the dauphin 


gundians and Frenchmen were jostled together 


‘IT have obeyed your orders in repairing hither, my lord,” said 
he, “although some assure me that you demanded the mterwew 
but to wound me with reproaches I trust this is not true, as I 
have merite d no such contume ly ~ 


* You mistake, my lord duke,” replied the dauphin, in a stern 
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“we have much to reproach you for. You have but indif- 


You have suffered us to lose 


voiee, 
ferently kept your promises to us 
our city of Pontoise, which is the 
throwing yourself into the capital to defend it with your life, you 
basely fled to Troyes.” 
lord !" 
excitement at this insulting word 
« Ves, fled !" 
The duke rose abruptly, net deeming himself bound to listen 
As he did so, the hilt of his sword became entangled in 
The 


dauphin started, misapprehending the reason of his laying his hand 


** Pled, my exclaimed the duke, thrilling with intense 


reiterated the dauphin, ‘* you—— 


further 


his robe, and he instinctively endeavoured to disengage it 


to his sword 


‘Do you attempt to draw in the presence of your master!” 


cried Robert de Loire, throwing himself between the duke and the 
dauphin 

‘The duke strove to speak, but his voice was lost in the confu- 
sion. ‘Tanneguy stooped down and drew from behind the tapestry 
the battle-axe which he had worn at his girdle ; then raising himself 
to his full height, he held the weapon over the duke’s head, and 
exclaimed, * If is tame !” 

The duke saw the danger, and endeavoured to divert the im- 
pending blow with his left hand, while with his right he grasped at 
his sword ; but the attempts both failed, for his hour had come 
The axe descended severed his hand from his arm, and clove his 
bo tie elim 


head He stood upright for a brief moment, like an oak 


that could not fall, when Robert de Loire plunged a poniard 
his throat and left it there. ‘The duke uttered one cry, and fell at 
the feet of De Gyae 

A dreadful melée ensued. The Frenchmen shouted * Kill!— 


kill '!—spare not!" and the Burgundians replied —* ‘Treason '—trea- 


son! give the alarm!" Sparks of fire showered from clashing wea 
pors, and a deluge of blood flowed trom the wounds they inflicted 
The dauphin was speedily removed unhurt, by the assistance of 
friends on the bridge ; but the work of death went on within the 
booth, over the prostrate and expirimg duke. ‘The Dauphinese 
were better armed than their unsuspecting opponents ; and the lat- 
ter, after losing several of their number, and killing but few French 
men in return, escaped from the booth and fled to their compa- 
nions beyond the gate 

left in the bloody enclosure 


But three individuals were now 


These were the duke of Burgundy, prostrate and dying ; Pterre de 


Gyac standing over him, and, with folded arms, watching his death- | 


struggle; and Olivier Layet, who, touched with the agony of the 
unfortunate prince, was about to despatch him with his sword 


But De Gyae would not allow him to abridge his sutlerings, as 
each separate pang belonged to himself to witness and to enjoy, 
and he prevented his purpose by kicking his sword from his hand. 
Layet raised his head in astonishment, but De Gyae exclaimed, 
sareastically— 
“Why, in heaven's name, cannot you suffer a poor prince todie 
in peace!" 


The duke breathed his last, and De Gyac, having placed his 





hand upon his heart to assure himself that he was dead, walked 
calmly away 

The Dauphinese pursued the Burgundians to the chateau, and 
afterward returned to the booth Here they found the corse of the 


duke, and the cure of Montereau praying beside it. They were about 


to seize it and throw it into the river; but the holy man raised his 


eruciix, and threatened the wrath of heaven on whoever should dare 


totouch the body whence the life had so violently departed Coes- 


merel, a natural son of Tanneguy, then unbound from the duke's | 


in order of knighthood ; 
wphin, following his example, tore off the 


rings from the duke's tingers, and the golden e} 


foot a golden spur, swearing to wear it as 
and the valets of the d 
sain from his neck 


The priest remained by the body until miduight, when, aided by 
to a netwhbourmg mill, laid it on a table, 
Atel 


was interred in the chureh of Notre-Dame, in 
St. Louis, in his doublet 


two men, he transported it 


and continued his vigil till the morning it o'clock the duke 


ront of the altar of 


ind hose, and his cap drawn over his fac 


No religious ceremony accompanied the inhumation ; nevertheless, | 


twelve masses were said on the three following davs for the repose 


of his soul 








key of Paris, and instead of 


She was the mistress of Boccaccio, and his too celebrated Fiametta, | 
at whose command he wrote the Decamerone. 

King Robert died in 1343, leaving Joanna, at the age of fifteen, | 
sovereign over three of the most beautiful countries of Europe— 
Naples, Provence, and Piedmont. On the refusal of Queen San- 
cha to accept the office of sole regent, for which her capacity and 
virtues well fitted her, but which a mistaken idea of religious hu- 
mility induced her to decline, he had appointed a couneil of regency 
during the minority of the young queen, and had especially exclu- 
ded Andreas and his Hungarian adherents from any participation 
in the government. But all his arrangements for the welfare of 
Joanna and for the safety and peace of the kingdom were defeated 
by the intrigues and the wickedness of Fra Roberto, who interfered 
with the government in the name of his pupil, Andreas. ‘The young 
king and queen became little else than state prisoners in the hands 


of this monk and his Hungarian faction, who, by their arrog 





‘ 


rapacity, and tyranny, drove away and disgusted all the friends of 


Joanna . the weak were oppressed, the great insulted, and the sove- 


reigns, the court, and the populace all trembled alike im the pre- 


sence of an ignorant, ragged, dirty friar. Petrarch, who about this 


left us m one 





visited Naples as envoy 
letters a cde scription of Fra Roberto, written mm a 


* May 


'—a horrible 


time from the pope, 


of his ¢ logue nt 


strain of violent, but apparently just, invective heaven,” 
soil of Italy of such a pest ani- 


he exclaims, * rid the 


mal, with bald head and bare feet, short in stature, swollen im per- 
son, with worn-out rags torn studiously to show his naked skin, no 


only despises the supplications of the citizens, but from the van- 


tage-ground of his feigned sanctity treats with scorn the embassy 
pe.’ attached Petrarch to her 
court, for she was able to appreciate his genius and his worth, and 


ith the 


v.”’ Joanna wished to have 


of the p 





seems to have spired him in return strungest admuratio 


for her character and talents. On every occasion he speaks of her 


with esteem for her virtues and pity for her helpless situation. But 
the court of Naples was at this time no enviable residence for a 
sentimental poet and a man of letters, in love with tran 
factious disturbances be- 


juillity and 


retirement : it was a continual scene of 


Neapolitans and the Hungarians; 


sort to **two lambs in the midst 


tween the so that Petrarch com- 


pares the voung queen and her cor 


of wolves.”” Joanna, bemg sovereign in ni 


authority, conferred on Petrarch the only 





her power to bestow. She appointed him her chaplain and 


} titles not merely nominal, since they were accompan ed by some 
' 


Naples in 1343 


m of Joanna, the duke of Durazzo 


valuable privileges. Petrarch left 
| About a year alter the 


access 
|| secretly carried off her younger sister, Maria. the promised bride of 


Louis of Hungary, and married her. For the better understanding 


that the princes of 





of what follows, it is necessary to observe 





! Pe 
Durazzo, the princes of Taranto, the reigning 
Anjou ; 


ing cousins In the second degree 


and the reigning family were all descended from a com- 


| 
| a 

/} mon ancestor, Charlies of hence they were all related, be- 
| 


| rr 
| I'he coronation of Joanna was fixed for the twentieth of Septem- 


|| be r, 1345; and while r forward for 


| 


preparations were 





this 


grand ceremony, the voung king and queen retired from Naples in 


| the month of August, and went to take their diversions in the gar- 


| dens of the Celestine monastery at Aversa. ‘This town, so fatally cele- 
| 
|| brated for the tragedy which ensued, is situated about fifteen mil 


|) from Naples. ‘The queen, who expected soon to become a mother, 





and whose health had lately been very delicate, app ared restored by 
}| the char re ot air. the trang lity, and the enchanting scenerv around 
ji her; all was happiness an repose, and nothing indicated the terri- 
ble cats strophe it hand On the night of the eichteenth of Sep- 


queen's apartment by t 


| tember, Andreas was called from the 
formation that a courier had 


! 
| 
} 
| 
\} to confer with him. In the 





}| persons whose names wert med 

jj es mouth with their cloves, d or 

i) handkercluef, and suspended ene 
r from the weight, it fell imto the garde1 T 


\| the cord breaki 
} murderers were proceeding to bury it on the spot, but, an alarm 


cing given by the king's nurse, they fled precipitately, 





| It is necessary to pause fora moment in the narrative, at 


On the day following the assassination of the duke of | observe that the popular accounts of this shocking event, and the 
some fishermen found in the Seine the body of Madame de Gvac accusation against Joanna of having contrived the murder of her 
" 1} unfortunate sband, do not appear led t } 
: | } ¢ } 
HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, j It isnot possible to produce here, and se ely weigh and ex 
}} amine, all the proofs and ar rents bro tore r by historians 
—_ = on who « le nt at < her lr ron? ? ) tr ) 
MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. : 635 = 
observed while all that dduced acainst her rests on vulgar 
’ BY MRS. JAMESON j| report, or t nvectives of r cnemics, there are three considera 
; 1 . ! Vik ear cone < t ’ n ti <t lac 
JOANNA I. QUEEN OF SICILY. thons \ : ve in her favor In the first place 
: 1 Joanna had no particular 1 mn to wis rt death of her hus 
Joanna showed at this time no disike to her voung husband, || , . ‘ 
S jj band, the father of her infant; for the iit has been asserted by 
and no repugnance to the soiemnization of their marr » contract, | . 
ms ’ “ ‘ many authors that Joanna hated her husband, and took no y to 
though Andreas, as he advanced in years, displayed the same sloth- |! 
. - , , } ' jcor ceal her aversion, yet this is as positively der ed by others ind 
ful and imbecile temper for which he had been remarkable from infan- | , . : ’ a ; : 
' }if her hatred had been so public, the queen would hardly have had 


ev. They bore the title and duchess of Calabria, and constant- 


ly resided together under the care of King 
cha. The wi 


Naples, which, with the 


Robert and Queen San 
v@ Castel Novo at 





roval family inhabited t 


strength of a fortress, united the magr 





ti- 
cence of a palace. [It contained at this time the fin 


d its walls had been decorated by the 





st library then 
existing in Europe, 
ings of Giotto, one of the first restorers of the art in Italy. Under 
the same roof resided the Princess Maria, the vounver sister of Jo- 


anna, and Maria of Sicily, a natural daughter of King Robert, re- 





saarkable for her beauty, her accomplishments, and her gallantries 


paint- | 











the asst ce tor use of the expressions, ** My good husband, 
} with whom I have alwavs associated without strife,” which occur 





And if she 


mwiledged by all to have possessed an ex- 


etter to the king of Hungarv had wished for 





as she is acknc 





i 


understand she would surely 





have contrived to 





is a story often repeated that Joanna was employed in twisting 

a siiken cord for the purpose of strangling her husband, when he entered 

| her apartment, and asked her what she was doing. To which she repited, | 
with a smile,“ Twisting a rope to hang you with It is hardly necessary 

| toa id 

j truth. 


* There 


‘ ” 





» that this is a mere vulgar Lradiuon, without the least foundation in || ' 
|, pronounce judgment between them, and left this great cause unde- 


execute her purpose in a manner less desperate, less foolish, and 
less perilous to herself. Secondly, it is agreed by all, that the dis- 
position of Joanna was mild, tender, and generous; that she was 
never known to commit an unjust or cruel action either before or 
after this transaction; or give the slightest indication of such yio- 


lence of temper, or such early depravity of heart, as alone could 


UK 


of her hus- 





band, the father of her unborn child, and this within her hearing 
if not before her eyes! It is too horrible for belief. The woma 
who, under such circumstances, could have committed such ar 


atrocious crime at the age of seventeen, could never have either 


begun or ended there; yet all historians, even her enemies ay 


accusers, affirm, that from the age of seventeen Joanna wa n 


del of virtue, gentleness, and feminine discretior 





Thirdly, not only all the best h ins of Provence and 





—*not only the most worthy, but what is of as much consequer 


} r nter 
t I 


ied ot h 


he most cnughtt 





In such matters, 





independent of her favour and protection, t 


dom of censure, persona!ly acquainted with her ch 


of her court and family, and with the political circumstances of hy 
kingdom—all these acquit her.” 


formed of the 





It is related that when Joanna was it fate of } 


husband, she remained for some time speechless, and without shed 


ding a tear nol her faculty 


One historian imputes this suspens) 
mother terms it the effect of 
ble. T 


for the death of mv be ov 





to guilt and confusion ; terrour 


iorrour, which is at least 





> queen savs of herselj- 


‘I have suffered so much anguish 


husband that, stunned by grief, I had well nigh died of the say 


} ’ 





wounds 

When the news of the murder of Andreas was spread thre 
Aversa and Naples, a most extraordinary tumult ensued. Th 
Hungarians, struck with consternation, fled m all directions 


anna the next morning returned to Naple s with a few atten 

and shut herself up in the Castel Novo, where, within two months 
afterward, she gave bir to a son Soon after her recovery fr 
her continement, she t ‘the adm stration of affairs into her 
hands; she formed a council composed of the friends of her gr 
father, Robert. and signed a commission to Hugh del Balzo to seek 
out the murderers of her husband, and execute justice on t 
without respect of persons * The assassination of Andreas.” s 
the historian of Joanna, * ppears to have been a sudden burst 
de spe rate ferocity mn a set of miscreants who feared the loss of t 


fortunes and lives under the sway of the implacable and « 





unprineipled friar ;"* but who those miscreants we1 s still unes 


tain. Some of the chamberlan Andreas were seized and 


to the torture, according to tne barbarous and stuy a practice 


those times. ‘They accused, among others, Philippa, the C 


ith of Robert, had been created cor ess of Vi 
her son, the Count Evolt; her granddauechter, Sancha, » 
young and beautiful woman; and Count Terlizi, the 
the latter 

When a iwh del Balz », INVESTEC d wit 


owed upon him, pre 


1 


the full powers which 
anna herself had best 


Castel Novo, the young quee 


mar de d the gates 


ented himself before th 


gates ott n without hesitation com- 





to be thrown open to him; her astonishment an 


her anguish may be imagined, when her friends and favourites wer 


summoned before him, accused—upon the evidence of men whi 
had been tortured almost to death before thev had uttered a w 
to criminate themselves or others—as accessaries to the murder ¢ 


Andreas, and dragged from her protection to expire in the m 


torments that ingenious cruelty could devise 


} 
n 


shocking and lingering 
‘Thenceforw 


of Joanna 


it is observed that a change ensued tn the character 








and in the death of her husband. : 


: ce $ 
trophe of her foster-mother, Philippa, and her companion and] 
fellow, Sancha, she appears to hav receive a shock from whx 


she never afterward recovered. Previous t 





her temper had been remarkably frank, cheert d confiding : 
t Vis ble ‘I not th shi¢ 4 


thou 


time a 


val di 


from tha alteration took place 





and mildness 





plaved e in her de] wrtment ; 














the interiour of her palace “‘ she was so gracious, gentle, con 
sionate, and kind, that she seemed rather the companion thar 
ecn of those 1 her” (these are the words of Boccace 
vet she was s more grave than gav, and was never known 
have a famil end, favourite, or contic t of either sex, « 
put ¢€ re st in any ol those about her per Treachery 
come so ne her— s und fear had struck her so dee r. 3 
‘ lence and piness seemed to have fled together: the sf 
ter; and her dawn, which ought 
ve and the cheerful dav, settled 
finally swallowed 1 storms 
er the death of Andreas, Joa 1 marr 
dation of her ministers, her secor 
brave, accomplished, and very | 
some | . who, from his singular beauty, acquired the nar 
Pha Ss, ¢ tire Dav Soon afterward Louis, ku rot Hur rarv, the 
elder brother of Andreas, raised a party against her, invadec 
domuintons, and under pretence of revenging the murder of his 01 


ther, proclaimed his intention of seizing the crown for himself. B 


before e entered the kincdom of Naples as an enemy, he ence 
ney) net . ‘ - } ! , 
some colour of justice to his cause, bv spiemniv 


Joanna bet the tribunal of Cola Rienza, that illustrious 


ecusing 





democrat, who was at this time at the height of hs power at Rome, 


: he ' 
and considered as the arbitrator of the minor states of Italy. Jo- 
anna did not disdain to defend herself by her deputies, and Rienza 


heard the pleadings of both parties in public ; but he refused 
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cided. While it was pending, Louis of Hungary continued to ad- A BENEVOLENT sincGer.— We find the following anecdote in the ORIGINAL POETRY 
a : om a on ' AL | 
yance, and in December, 1347, he passed the frontiers of Naples. | last number of the * Gazette Musicale :"—The principal singer of ‘ . 
Wherever he appeared, a black standard was carried before him, | the great theatre at Lyons, one day lately observed a poor woman, 
7 } } , CHAINED TO 
on which was painted the murder of dndreas; a company of | with her four children, begging in the street. Her decent and re- THE WORLD. 
> i) > ac ' > = } > " > ¢ - » ‘ o : . j r — y “reet he = 
mourners, also habited in black, surrounded this horrible banner, | spectable appearance, in the midst of extreme poverty, ite rested the oe cine. wane &. Creere 
on which the populace gazed with affright and disgust. In this kind-hearted vocalist. He desired the poor woman to follow him 
terrific array did Louis of Hungary advance without opposition as into the Place Bellour, where, placing himself in a corner, with his rie And wherefore strive ind 
. . . : . : > ‘ th her strong chains earth, what is not earih’s —the mind? 
far as Aversa; and that ill-omened spot, which had already been back to the wall, his head covered with his handkerchief, and his hat Forest Sanetuar 
. ' > ‘ : 
the scene of midnight murder, was destined to witness another act at his feet, he began to sing his most favourite opera airs Phe Avas! for the s it wearieth here, 
of atrocity strongly characteristic of those dark and evil times beauty of his voice drew a crowd round; the idea of some mystery For the free footpaths of the wild-wood deer— 
: . , : } 
Among the nobles who joined Louis, upon a promise of safe con- stimulated the generosity of the by-standers, and five-frar eces Pine cies ene ed, enslaved, 
duct, was the duke of Durazzo, who had married the younger sister | fell in showers mto the hat. When the singer, who had thus, in the For the S by the ad bright river laved 
of Joanna. He was a weak but ambitious man, who seems tohave goodness of his heart, transformed himself into a street muinstre Why quench ye the s mid lighted halls 
been possessed with the idea, that if Joanna were once deposed or thought he had got enough, he took up the hat, em ts contents Where music is sour » gay foot-falls ; 
removed, it would make way for the accession of his wife and her || into the apron of the poor woman, who stood motionless with amaze Where flowers are breath: iround perfume, 
children to the throne ; he was also one of those who were sus- | ment and happiness, and disappeared among the crowd. His talent, And the laugh rings out through the vaulted room 
nected, but without any reason, of participating in the murder of however, betrayed him, though his face was concealed ; the story ee eee oe , i 
r < c said, no tetters, oh soul or thee 
Andreas. When they arrived at Aversa, the duke of Durazzo was | spread, and the next evening, when he appeared on the s shouts 
; : t : rt : Soar up, and awav, like the talcon tree 
desired by the king of Hungary to show him the place where his of applause from all parts of the house, proved (says the French ; 
= = At ’ : : . Art thou less than the faleon! that dust should le 
brother Andreas was killed The duke replied by denying all yu ist) that a good action Is never thrown away 
fi . 4 On the wings of thine immortality 
knowledge of the place or of the crime ; but Louis, without listen- LUXURY THE CONSEQUENCE OF VANITY, AS CIVILIZATION IS THAT 
} } : 1 , n sD i+h d mea’ } lean th ‘ , 
ing to him, led the way to the fatal balcony in the Celestine mon- oF PRips.—A proper distinction between civilizauion and luxury ts Phe pread thy Why droop they to carth 
= ha , ‘ st d ! } 
astery ; he there accused him as the murderer of his brother, and all that is necessary to retute the doc 1¢s which maintaim that mar I ist tarried at revel, and linked thee with mirth , 
P it t sur na ho 
desired him to prepare for death. Durazzo entreated for mercy, 1s happier and better in the savage an in the umproved stute; doc And trod the gay me e, and echoed its lightness, 
nal lyncered y } } oat 
but at a sign from Louis he was stabbed to the heart in his presence, | trincs which indeed cannot be admitted w anv modification what- And Imngere« I mds till withered their brightness ' 
his body thrown over the balcony, and his friends and attendants ever Even luxury makes him better tha vas; and though: Vai vain, oh my s ' The world hath bound 
were forbidden on pain of death to inter it After the commission || may not correct all the vices, or giv m all the virtues of which hee with its cha ts wearisome round 
of this treacherous and crucl murder Louis hastened on to Naple s he is capable, still it softens and refines his ture, 1 spreads Tho st s “ 1¢ falcon to soar—in vain— 
On his approach some of the nobles were ind iced by bribes and! embellishments over all his being. It kes a lovely s e of the Yet like he ‘ ‘ ) yesses and hood again 
promises to join his party Some believed, or affected to believe, block, gives grace to the limbs and | sh to the we and though 
the queen guilty of the crimes impute d to her; others fled to their) a soul may still be want t ec is much t 1 vonderf THE DYING HEBREW AND HIS DAUGHTER 
castles, and fortified themselves separate ly against the invader, or , an image of Inf The soul can be bestowed by civilization only A Hebrew knelt the dving light.— 
submitted to his arms. J 1a, taken by surprise, and surrounded | Civilization is feel derstanding, v It is all that the heart His cve w eh eobd 
by treachery and violence, had yielded to these of her friends and | and the mind can give to the m of me society, and the s Phe ha w was silver-white 
ministers who advised her to take refuge in Provence, the beauti- | mary of all that 1s good im social improvement sand } ca And 1 was tl i ' 
ful and ancient inheritance of her family, till the storm was past. | moral and intellectual. It 1s one of the mos iate sources of Hi ul onk eae 
» accordingly embarked with her household in three gallies, and |) pnae w men can have is the best « “ i they For he knew rimage was done 
sailed from Naples; while the giddy and versatile populace, who | can achieve, and the work of their most valua ‘ ‘ er ee meee Cini he a 
wanted resolution and fidelity to defend her from her enemies, LEGHORN —I take great delight in wat rihe « es of the His s poure self raver 
crowded along the shores, weeping bitterly, lamenting her depar- | atmosphere here, and the gr ie thunder showers with which I know Ch = 
ture, and praying for her return the moon is often overshadowed, and w i « and away Sha e san m 
On her arrival in her Provencal dominions, Joanna landed at Nice, | towards evening » flocks of delicate clouds. Our fire-flies are Satie ail to ten fevaiens 
and proceeded to Avignon, where Pope Clement the Sixth then | fading away fast; but t sthe plane ter cs s And taken home ! ce! 
held his court in the utmost splendour. In the presence of that | tically over the rift m the forest-covered mountains to the sout weary on a obuen 
pontiff, and in a solemn assemblage of the cardinals and principal | and the pale summer t whine s spread out evervi tia Whose mansions are as tombs 
clergy, she pleaded her own cause against the king of Hungarv, intervals. over the sky No Prov e has contriv these And | fo I the father , 
and proved the falschood of all the imputations against her. Her things, that, when the fire-flies go « ving owl may find Whe e are many homes * 
address on this occasion, which she c mpost d in the Latim tongue, a home Shy Oh starry thrones 
and pronounced herself, has been described as ** the most powertul VENICE Venice ts a wonderfully fine « The approach to it Some rm { distant star. 
specimen of female oratory ever recorded in history The Hun- | over the laguna, with its domes and ets ! i ( Where Judah's t cattered sons 
garian ambassadors sent by the king, her enemy, to plead against | over the blue waves, is one of the finest uted il delusions in ow tene Thies 
her, were so confounded that they attempted no reply to her de- | the world. It seems to have—and Iiterally it ha ts foundations Wi eart yriad harps shall mect 
fence. The pope and the cardinals unanimously acquitted her, | in the sea. The silent streets are paved with r, and you hear In ; iver, 
with every expression of honour and admiration, and her Provencal | nothing but the dashing of oars, and the occasional cries of the gon Shall Z s of old « wee 
nobility crowded round her to proffer their services for the recovery | dohert. I heard nothing of ‘Tasso Phe gon s themselves a Alone \ ere ' 
of her Neapolitan dominions. While residing in Provence, Joanna things of a most romantic and picturesque appearan I can only Vet. nla Pe 
d by | ter Mari } id } rdered D re th { ffin 1 t 
was joined by her sister Maria, the widow of the murderec iraz- compare them to moths of which a cothin migh ive een e chrv | - re 
zo, who with her infant children had escaped almost by muracle |, salis. ‘They are hung with black, and pamted black d« d Ihe ¢ ( ' est 
from the ruthless conqueror. The two sisters, who had always) with gray; they curl at the prow and stern, and at forme But le : 
been affectionately attached to each other, met with transport, and _ is a nondescript beak of shining steel, which glitters at the end of From sou mom sky 
Joanna adopted the children of Maria as her own its long black mass.—Jbid The ‘ ‘ 1 the alate 
(To be continued.) lus Tomes or pomreu.—On each s1 evond the The ‘ vith cn gleam 
gate are built the tombs. How ce oO T cem not so h And caut vely dream 
. — . hiding-places tor that w i st decay, as Vv scha ers tor And sile \ 
FACTS AND FANCIES. ' ‘ 
immortal spirits They are ot rbie, 1 ind two The v ‘ Ove ! 
- ; , especially, are loaded with exq é 3 mF nbs wer With lo lraven hau 
Lire on mountains. —Upon the tops of mountains, the air being ~ 
. . > the most impressive thit ) | The w ‘ d Glides ,  « as 
subtle and pure, we respire with § ater freedom, our bodies are } ‘ 
ee. : _ | on each side ; and along the broad stones of t ved road And lo , y 
more active, our minds more serene, Our picasures iess ardent, and 
® divides them, you hear th ite ives oO 1 stile As il ln | “4 e.t 
our passions much more mo lerate. Our meditations ac juire a degre . 
: in the stream ol th constant wind, as it w » ith s f Wer " ve 
of sublimity from the grandeur of the objects around ws. It seems , 
- _ ghosts The radian ind i ‘ ( (0 cis tread 
as if, being lifted above all human society, we had left everv low : : 
= J dead, the white tres ss i ivi , the pas \ \ mn 
rrestrial sentiment behind ; and ipproach the ethereal * 
si stoned or imagin \ ( i the tivures Ww i tie ras i ven | ‘ ‘ d'i— 
regions, the soul imbibes something of their eternal purity (one : 
St ; strangely with the sin ve nes of rst ~ ving \ ms he a he 
is grave without being melancholy, peacetul ! woient, pen- j 
— : . ‘ 1] when Vesuvius overwhelme tier / ile ow {, vas re oT 
si) st contented ; our desires their violence, and leav aly i , 
ive yet contented , rat est : ew ce st ec ouly a Promises. —P ses was the rn y mo \ was st coined And s the messenere 
gentle emotion in our hearts Thus, the passions which m the : ‘ ‘ 
. and made current by the ‘ iture, t ts y \s sure as God had hung 4 
»wer world are man’s greatest torment, in happier clunates con- : eee . . rapes 
> " , commerce that w ce iy ‘ 4 t rity of man ihe promisc-bow betore | ove 
ribute to his i t I doubt much whether violent agitation 
tc is Ichieity ae ' he kind und t yw x t wt larth'’s purest hoy I m fun 
t vapours of the mind, could hold out against sucha situation, and : 
t c vith an ailov of d ni eev ‘ eda loy t his heaven-w ! 
I am surprised that a bath of the reviv und wholesome air of the 
counterte and ye S « ‘ . va And lite t \ ( 
ountains is not frequently prescribed, both by physic and morality : 
: integrity of man « vers I ‘ ever los him ‘ 
Dr. arne’s peatH.—The manner of Dr. An ve earnest of it promis t Ih Lod om bie de a reant 
singuiar The day after his decease his int sum juction of ers t © ¢ ! | nee oO Lhe d g Hebrew s ' hist 
the favourite singin tor of Drury-Lane The government had been Spree stil 
music room, and in my presence des ec it preserved theur pr . i re 1 ‘ vt 
t ' ' aay} . - hy th loeta . AN Ft rRA 
liding on the subject of music with the doctor, be said for the ( 1 i ’ C. Ww y not 
from exhaustion, when, in attempting to illustrate what he had casonably be applied to tt n-obacr’s «of -s th: and. i lo one who has been long im city pe 
‘ . . , I very sweet to Pook 1 the lair 
vanced, he in a very feeble and tremulous voice sur ol an air truth. men have t been observe . , ed by : 
, . : ’ An pen face t heave » breath & praye 
during which he became progressively more faint, until he breathed — gaths, who have not been punctual their promises, the same s | the smile of the blue firmament, 
is last! making, as our immortal Shakspeare expresses it, **&aswan-  cerity of nature being re juisite to both Who is more happy, when, with heart's content, 
like end, fading in music.” RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN AMERICA The progress of thi Patigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 
” ' , 1 . (My rass, ard Is a debona 
MaDAaME DE sEVIGNE.—“ One day.” savs Menage, “I had hold country, compared to that of the Romans, teaches how the m« fwavy gra and reads a vonair 


of one of Madame de Sevigné’s hands betwixt mine. Upon draw- 
ing it away, M Pelletier, who was present, said, * Menage, with 
all your talents, that is the finest work that ever came from your 


bands.’”’ 
































opposite wants may equally tend to produce prosperity 





The want of territory for their population made the Romans brave 
the want of population for their termtory made the Americans 


tolerant 


And gent 
hing the sail 


ling cloudlet's brig 


e tale of love and languishment * 


care 





Len Like the passage of an angel's tear, 
That falls through the clear ether sulcatly. 


cr, 


mourns that dav so soon has glided by 
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ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


DISTINGUISHED PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


In crowds the good and mighty gro, 
And to those vast dim chambers hie, 
Where, mingled with the high and low, 
Dead Cwsars and dead Shakspeares lie.—Sands 
Aone the eminent persons recently deceased were many dis- 
tinguished as writers and scholars, or celebrated for their proficiency 
in the various arts. From the most recent foreign journals, and 
from such other sources as were accessible, we have made up 
these sketches; and we think the reader will find that we have 
not omitted a notice of any person whose rank in the world of litera- 
ture and art entitled him toa posthumous celebrity. The names of 
individuals are arranged in the order of their decease 
PRINCE SAUNDERS 
The Attorney-General of the republic of Hayti, and the author of 


the ** Criminal Code” of that country, was one of the most remark- 


able persons of the time. He was a coloured man, of excellent edu- 
cation, correct life, and extraordinary capacities 
Thetford, Vt., and emigrated to Hayti in 1807, where, immediately 
after his arrival, he was employed by Cliristophe, to improve the 
state of education in his dominions, and to visit England to procure 
In the British capital he 


He was born in 


means of instruction. was received into 
the society of the nobility, and made his home with Sir Joseph 
Banks, then president of the Royal Society. ‘The result of his mis. 
sion not being satisfactory to the king, he left Hayti and returned 
to the United States, where he studied divinity, and was settled 
over a religious society in Philadelphia. Returning, after a few 
years, to Hayti, he was received with favour, and actively engaged 
in the public service until his death, on the twelfth of February 
‘ JAMES BOADEN 
This voluminous dramatic author died in London on the sixteenth 
of February, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. ‘* Fontaineville 
Forest,”’ his first effort for the stage, was successfully produced at 
Covent-Garden in 1784, and was followed by a great number of 
plays, and memoirs of Kemble, Siddons, Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Inch- 
bold, and others. Boaden was the first to detect and disprove the 
famous Shakspeare forgeries by Ireland 
REV 
The Rev. Wilbur Fisk, D. D., president of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Middletown, Conn. died on the twenty-eighth of February, 


DR. FISK 


aged forty-six. He was born in Lyndon, Vermont, and educated at 
Brown University, where he graduated in I8S15. In 1835-6 he tra- 
velled through Europe, and in 1838 published his journal, which 
has been very generally read and admired. He was a bishop elect 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but had not been consecrated 
to that office. He entered the ministry soon after he graduated, 
and to the trme of his death was one of the brightest ornaments of 
the American pulpit Learned, ardent, eloquent, no one was better 
fitted to advance a great moral enterprise 
*# MORGAN NEVILLE 
The name of this gentleman is intimately associated with the 


early history of the West, its sudden rise and vigorous growth 


He was a man of learning, and an elegant writer, respected for every | 


manly virtue, and lamented alike by men of every party. He died 
in Cinemnati on the first of March 

HENRY W. DESAUSSURE 

This distinguished legal writer died in Charleston, S C., on the 

ninth of March, aged seventy-five 

great portion of the Revolution, and on the organization of the Fe- 


He was in the army during a 


deral government was appointed by Washington to succeed David 
Rittenhouse as director of the mint 
a brief time he removed to Charleston, and soon rose to eminence 
in the legal profession. In 1808 he was elected one of the chancel- 
lors of South Carolina, and he filled the office with distinguished 
reputation for nearly thirty years, when the infirmities of age in- 
duced him to resign it. Besides his legal opinions, delivered on 
various occasions, he wrote four volumes of Reports, which contain 
a record of the early decisions of the Equity conrt of South Carolina, 
PROFESSOR N. G. VON KEMPER 

This eminent scholar and critic died at Amsterdam, on the 

fifteenth of March, at an advanced age 
* BARON HOLSTEIN, 

General Baron Ducundray Holstein died in Albany on the twenty- 
third of March. He was a native of Germany, and descended from 
one of the best and most ancient families of that empire 
early age he engaged in the French service, in which his abilities, 
and the manner in which he discharged his various duties, won for 


him the respect and confidence of Napoleon, who made him a mem- | 


ber of his statf and household. On the restoration of the Bourbons 


he left Europe for America, and his important military services con- 


tributed not a little toward the establishment of the independence | 


of the southern republics. His first appearance in the United States 


was in the character of a lecturer on military tactics in this city, || 


where he was honoured with the friendship of many eminent citi- 
zens. Subsequently he was elected Protessor of Modern Languages 
in the college of Geneva, and at the time of his death he filled that 
office in the Albany Female Seminary. He was favourably known 
as a writer. Among his works, written in this country, are a Me- 
moir of Lafayette, and a History of Simon Boliver, with both of 
whom he was intimately acquainted ; and several elementary books 
for the Academy, in the French language. The History of Boliver 


is said to be somewhat tinctured with prejudice, but it is undoubt- 
edly the best account of that extraordinary man that has been writ- 


Relinquishing that office after | 


At an | 


ten. Baron Holstein was a frequent contributor to several of the 
leading magazines in this country and in England ; and for some 
time he edited a popular monthly miscellany, entitled The Zodiac, 
at Albany. In his character were blended a childish simplicity with 


a soldier’s frankness 
™~ HEZEKIAH NILES 


Mr. Niles died at Wilmington, Delaware, on the second day of 
April, aged sixty-three. He was for twenty-five years editor of the 
Weekly Register, apolitical, historical and statistical journal of 
high character, in Baltumore 


¥ JOHN GALT 
The most popular of the Scottish novelists, next to the author 
of Waverley, died at Greenock, on the eleventh of April, aged sixty 
In early life Galt was a merchani in London, but not meeting with 
the success which he had anticipated, he retired from business, tra- 
velled through the south of Europe, and on his return to England 


published his ‘‘ Voyages and Travels” in three quarto volumes. | 


Soon after he was appointed agent of the Canada Company, and 
came to America ; but, disappointed in his expectations, he remain- 
ed but a short time in the Provinces, and returned to London, where 
he published his * Lawrie Todd,” in which he shadowed forth the 
adventures of Mr. Grant Thorburn, ** seedsman and florist’ of New- 
York. His most popular works are his pictures of Scottish life and 
manners, which won for huu a reputation in his own country, second 
only to that of Scott. His * Annals of the Parish,” exquisite by 
the force of its homely simplicity, and ** The Provost,’ 
wife,” * The Last of the Lairds,” ‘* The Ayrshire Legatees,”’ “ The 
Entail,” ** The Majola,” * Sir Andrew Wylie,” and other novels, 
are all remarkable for a quaintness of phrase and dialogue which 
Among his other 


places him apart from all other Scottish novelists. 
writings are several volumes of travels, memoirs of Byron, Benjamin 
West, and Cardinal Wolsey, and ** Agamemnon,” ‘ Magdalen,’ 


and several other tragedies. He was a man of great conversational 
powers, frank in his manners, and universally respected for the 
purity of his life as much as for his fine capacities 
ROBERT MILLHOUSE 
‘“The Poet of the Poor” died in Nottingham, England, on the 
twenty-first of April, in the fifty-second year of his age. He 


acquired the rudiments of his education in a Sunday-school, the | 


poverty of his parents precluding other facilities, and at an early 
age was apprenticed to a weaver, whom he left when twenty-one 
years old, and enlisted in the militia of the county. While with his 
regiment he made his first essays in poetry, and on the expiration 
of his term of service devoted himself exclusively to literary pur- 
‘suits. ‘The Destinies of Man” is his most important work, and it 
will preserve his name as one of the poets of England 


, *% THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY 


| This popular poet and voluminous dramatic author died at Chel- | 


tenham, England, on the twenty-second of April, aged forty-two 


He was of a good family, and married at an early age an accom- 


|| plished woman, through whom he received a considerable fortune 


Associating with the best society in the ‘ Great Metropolis,” and | 


supporting the while a fashionable establishment, his resources were 


/in a short time exhausted, and he was driven to the exercise of his 


abilities for a maintenance of himself and family. Finding it impos- 
| sible to disentangle himself from his pecuniary embarrassments, ke 


| gradually sunk under their pressure, and, like the bird that warbles 


/most sweetly as the time of its dissolution approaches, produced 
near the close of his life some of the most touching and beautiful 
melodies ever written in England 
great number of prose articles for the magazines, Mr. Bayly was 


the author of more than forty pieces for the stage, many of which 


have been exceedingly popular 


CHARLES G. DE WITT 


This gentleman ended his life by suicide, at Newburgh, on the 


eighteenth of April, while on his way home from Central America, 
| where he held the office of charge d'affaires for the United States 
For several years he was editor of a public journal in Orange 
County, New-York, and in 1829-30 he represented his district in 


Congress. He left a voluminous manuscript history of his residence 


in Central America, containing much interesting information respect- 


ing its antiquities, political condition, ete 


PROFESSOR HARTMAN. 


Rostock, Germany, on the twentieth of April. He was born in 


| Dusseldorf, in 1774, and studied Theology at Gottingen, under 


| Eichhorn, upon whose recommendation he was appointed to the 
|| professorship vacated by the death of Ziegler, in 1811. 
| next twenty years he wrote a great many works illustrative of the 


Senptures, and of rabbinical and eriental learning 


| ZERAH COLBURN. 


| This ** sometime wonder of the world” died at Norwich, Vt., on 
the third day of May, aged thirty-five. His father was an unedu- 
al - 

| cated man in indigent circumstances, in the eastern part of that 


state. When young Colburn was about six years old he began to 


| exhibit those powers of arithmetical computation which brought 
| him into general notoriety, and excited the interest of the learned 
‘| throughout this country and Europe. 


| by several distinguished persons in Vermont, to whom his extraor- 


|| dinary capacities were as incomprehensible as they were to him- | 


' self, he wax taken to Boston, where several gentlemen proposed to 
|| raise a fund to be expended in his education. 


however, to satisfy the cupidity of his father, who, after having ex- 


“ The Spa- } 


In addition to his poems and a 


A. T. Hartman, a distinguished orientalist and theologian, died at 


During the | 


After having been examined 
} 


They were unable, 


| While exhibiting his powers in London he was acked by the duke of 

Cambridge how many seconds had passed since the commencemen: 
of the christian era, one thousand eight hundred and thirteen years 
seven months, and twenty-seven days. He replied ina moment, -_. 
rectly, fifty-seven billions, two hundred and thirty-four millions. 
three hundred and eighty-four thousand. He was asked the squar, 


' 
root of one hundred and six thousand, nine hundred and twenty. 
| nine, and before the number could be written down he answered. 
three hundred and twenty-seven. 
named the cube root of two hundred and sixty-eight millions, thre: 


With equal promptness | 


u« 


hundred and thirty-six thousand, one hundred and twenty-five, and 


answered other questions as difficult. His talent for mental arith- 
metic was so extraordinary, that it would be wholly incredible wer, 
He tra- 
velled through England, Scotland and France, and returned to 
London in 1824, at which time his father died, leaving him ex- 
Aided by the gene- 
rosity of the earl of Bristol, he returned to the United States. 


it not supported by the most unquestionable testimony 


‘tremely poor, but independent of control. 


where he studied divinity, was ordained a minister of the metho 
dist episcopal church, and in 1835 received the appointment oj 
professor in Norwich University. He lost, sometime before }y 
left England, his mathematical capacity, and was subsequently no 
He 1s said to 
have been a man of exemplary character and unassummg manners 


way distinguished for scholarship or eloquence. 


PRINCESS MARIE OF WURTEMBURG 
Marie, eldest daughter of Louis Philippe, king of France, and 
| wife of the duke of Wurtemburg, died at Pisa, in Tuscany, on 
|, the second day of January. On hearing of her demise, her mother 
| is said to have exclaimed, ‘‘ My God! I have a daughter less, and 
thou an angel more !"’ She was remarkable for all the virtues that 
' adorn her sex, and wrote her name in history by the production of 
many works of art which are worthy to be placed beside those of 
the best masters of modern times. As a sculptor her re putation 
was equal to that of Bailey, Greenough, or Gibson. She executed 
statues of her parents, and of other eminent persons in France, and 








left in the royal gallery at Versailles, among other works, © 


Chavalier Bayard, dying,” and “ Jeanne d’Arc." Her paintings 
adorn several churches in Paris. 
COLONEL VAN SCHAICK. 
Colonel John Bleecker Van Schaick, editor of the Albany Daily 


Advertiser, died in that city on the fourth of January, aged thirty 


five years. He was a man of fine education, improved by extensive 
| travel, and was well known as a political and miscellaneous writer 


EDMUND LODGE, KT. 


Died in London, in his sixty-fourth year, on the sixteenth « 


January. He was an eminent antiquarian and historic writer. Of 


his works, the ** Illustrations of British History,” and “ Portraus 


of Iliustrious Personages in Great Britain,” are most popular 


SIR WILLIAM BEECHY 


This eminent painter died at Hampstead, England, on the 
twenty-eighth of January, at the advanced age of eighty-six vears 
He was originally destined for the law, and with this view was ar 
ticled to a conveyancer in London; but, becoming tired of Cok 
and Lyttleton, he was admitted a student of the Royal Academy, 
and, after the usual probation, commenced his career as a portrait 
painter. His first essays were likenesses, after the manner ol 

Zoffany, and it was the opinion of Sir Thomas Lawrence, that m 
| this department of his art he was never excelled, either for the 
correctness of his delineations or the delicacy of their execution 
He rapidly rose to eminence, and in 1796 was elected a member of 
the Royal Academy, and had the honour of knighthood con- 
ferred on him by the king. His enthusiasm for his art continued 
almost to the close of his life, and he painted one of his most ad- 


mired pictures, ** Psyche,’ when he was seventy-six years old 
DR. STEARNS. 
On the fifth of February died, in Cambridge, Mass., Asalel 


Stearns, LL. D., an eminent counsellor and legal writer, aged 


In 1815 he was elected to congress, and im 1817 ap- 
His work on * Real 


sixty-four 
pointed law professor in Harvard University 
Actions” ts learned and accurate. 
ADOLPHE NOURRITT 

This celebrated vocalist terminated a brilliant career, by suicide, 
at Naples, on the eighth of February. The refusal of the Neapo- 
litan censorship to permit the performance of a piece composed for 
him by Donizetti, was the immediate cause of his death 





? = 


ORIGINAL SATIRES. 


We are not certain that the following was written by Captam 
Peter Simple Marryatt, the author of a Diary in America; but 1 
will probably remind the reader of the profouad philosophy, the 
novelty of anecdote, and the justness of inference, for which thst 


work is distinguished. 


AMERICAN HELP. 


BY A CAPTAIN IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 


That inferiority of character and capacity which is a natural con- 
sequence of the democratic institutions of America, runs through the 
whole mass, from the highest to the lowest. Affecting to speak 4 
purer English than the English themselves, it is yet notorious that 
their most popular writers, John Downing and Samuel Slick, write 
|| 2 barbarous dialect, which no Englishman can understand without 


|| hibited him in most of the large towns in the United States, em-||a glossary; and this barbarism descends to the very slaves, who 


(| barked with him for England, where he arrived in May, 1812 


speak a jargon never heard in the polite circles of London. But & 
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— 
would be well if there were nothing to complain of but their lan- 
guage. This, however, ts far from being the case, as the account 
] am about to give of an American servant will make too evident. 
Having collected sufficient materials to manufacture half a do- 
zen sizeable volumes, and being tired of declining the hospitality of 
the Americans, (a duty I had imposed upon myself that they might 
not charge me with any breach of hospitality if I tried to be witty 
at their expense,) I concluded I might as well return to enlighten 
my countrymen with the benefit of my experience Accordingly I 
gave orders to my tiger to get ready to accompany me to England ; 
but his sojourn in New-York had already enfeebled his mtellect to 
such a degree, that he bluntly replied he preferred remaining where 
he was, especially as he had formed a romantic attachment to an 
interesting mantua-maker. I was accordingly under the necessity 
of looking out for another attendant ; but, from some strange preju- 
dice either to myself or my country, it proved difficult to find any 
one willing to cross the Atlantic in that capacity. At last the land- 
jord of the hotel where I stopped, told me on the day I was to set 
sail, that there was a young lad who, as he expressed it, was not 
cut out for their country, and whom he would gladly part with 
The boy was ordered into my presence, and I cannot say that his 
appearance was very prepossessing ; hair that out-blazed the sun, 
straggled out of a ragged hat, and full over a forehead villanously 
low; a couple of small red eyes starting from their sockets, flanked 
a nose like the ace of clubs. And then his lips— 
“Take! oh take! those lips away 
They nearly rivalled his head in thickness, and stretched from the | 
extre mity of one ear to the tip of the other—quite a stretcher. His 


blackened teeth were crowded together, crossing each other, while 
his tongue lolled out half an inch from his mouth as if he had been 
bitten by a mad dog. Such is the picture of an American boy of 
fuurteen! What can they expect for the rising generation ’ 

Having surveyed this amiable youth with a mixture of curiosity 
and disgust, I reflected, nevertheless, that this was no time to be fas- 
tidious, as I was obliged to be on board in half an hour. I there- 
fore engaged him; and, as I had no occasion for his services till we 
had set sail, I did not immediately perceive the transcendency of 
my folly in depending on an American servant 

I dined alone in the state-room, and the first order I gave to Phe- 
lim, was to go to the steward for an additional bottle of wine; when 
he had brought it, being aware of the natural awkwardness of his 
countrymen, I asked him if he had not shaken the bottle—* No,” 
says he, ** but I will’—and he was as good as his word. Of course 
the wine was not fit for my drinking, so I sent him back with an 
amendment of my original order, directing two bottles instead of 
one. Nevertheless, he returned with only one bottle, and in reply 
to my inquiry, said he had broken the other. ‘* Blockhead !" I ex- 
claumed, * how could you break it?” ** This way,” was his reply, 
dropping the other upon the floor, when it smashed into a thov- | 


sand pieces ! 

My next order was to bring in a mouthful of bread ; he returned 
with about half a loaf crammed into his capacious mouth, from 
whence he ejected it upon my plate. I actually swooned with hor- 
rour; and the wretch, by way of reviving me, seized the teapot and 
splashed its scalding contents over my face—an effectual but un- 
pleasant operation. 

On the approach of evening I went on deck, ordering Phelim to 
light the candles by the time I returned. On entering my room | 
found a bunch of candles hung up over the fire, into which the wax 
was streaming, while Phelim looked oa in perplexity. Inquiring | 
what demon of destruction possessed him, he replied that he had 


the ill-luck to drop the candles into a pail of water, and had hung 


them up to dry ; but, added he, with unaffected astonishment, “the 
more they dries, the more they wets !” 

Bidding him put the candles away and light the lamp, I sat down 
to pen some philosophical reflections on this occurrence, when I 
noticed that the lamp was going out for want of oil. I therefore 
sent him for some. The steward, as I was afterwards informed, 
asked what he had brought to put it in; Phelim inquired if it could 
not be wrapped up in a piece of paper, and being answered in the | 
negative, fumbled with his hat for a few moments ; and suddenly, 
as if struck with a bright idea, punched the crown of it inwards, 
and signified that the oil might be poured into the cavity thus 
The steward complied ; and then added, * but that won't 
Phelim was 


formed 
be enough for the lamp; where shall I put the rest?” 
at a stand for a moment, but, feeling a cavity under his hat, he in- | 
verted it, unconscious of splashing the oil upon the new clothes I |) 
had given him—*“ Put the rest,”’ said he, “on this side!” This! 
the steward also complied with, and Phelim returned to me with | 
the oil in the crown of his hat. After rebuking him for not making 
use of some fitter vessel, I asked why he had not brought more ' 
* Why,” says he, again inverting his hat and pouring its contents 


| 


m™ 


upon my clothes, ‘here is more on the other side! 
The consternation with which Phelim stared at his hat, turning | 
it from side to side, in utter perplexity to account for the disappear- 
ance of the oil, was so irresistibly ludicrous, that for the moment || 
my indignation was smothered with laughter. But after dismissing | 
him and surveying at leisure the tokens of his ingenuity liberally | 
bestowed upon my vest and pantaloons—when I, contemplating the | 
annihilation of that dress in which I had expected to figure as the | 
glass of fashion and the mould of form, mirth gave way to anger, 
and I know not what would have been the effects of my resent- | 
ment, had not Fate taken his punishment into her hands, by send- | 
ing him in the course of the night an attack of bilious cholic, 
accompanied with rheumatism in the leg. The surgeon, having 
visited him, recommended his wearing a blister on his chest and | 
rubbing his leg with a bottle of brandy, both of which were furnish- | 


,ed to him for that purpose 


my own invaluable reflections, I began to beguile the time by hum- 

ming the following song— 

* Hush, my child, lie still and slumber.” 

[Here follows the Cradle Hymn, at full length. But the Mirror not 
being so pressed for matier as the captain frequently eppears to 
be, we hare thought it as well to omit it.) 

I then took up Longworth’s Directory for the year 1811, and as its 

contents are very much to my purpose, I shall make no apology for 

inserting it , 

[ This also we omit for the reason above given.} 

In the morning Phelim was found in so singular a condition, that 
the doctor could not help inquiring whether his mstructions had 

“Ves.” 


*Tt is on vet, as you may 


been followed. * Did you put the blister on your chest ! 
“Did you leave it on till it raised?” 


” 


see,” said Phelim, peinting to a wooden chest, * but it has not 


raised the matter of half an inch.” ** Well, but you rubbed your 


leg with the brandy “I rubbed my leg with the bottle, as you 
told me, and drank the brandy.” 

It would be impossible to recount all the instances of this boy's 
stupidity, which were the more remarkable from the circumstance 
that he had been only a few weeks m America, having originally 
come from a country favoured by the aristocratic institutions of 
Great Britain; but there is something stultifying in the very at- 
mosphere of America, as may be observed in the writings of most 
English travellers in that country, who, the moment they take up 
their pen in America, write like born fools, whatever sense thev 
may possess before they crossed the Atlantic 

We had been a few days at sea when a violent storm arose, 
which drove us so wide of our course, that we lost all idea of our 
whereabout, and were more than three weeks without speaking a 
vessel. Our provisions beginning to fail, it became necessary to 
put us all on short allowance. Our chief dependence was on an el- 
derly goose, who daily laid more than one golden egg, (golden at 
least in our circumstances.) The cook sickened and died for want 
of his accustomed avocations, and the few duties m his line which 
could yet be discharged, were transferred to Phelim. One unfor- 


tunate day the captain decided on killing the gander, who was 


scarcely considered worth his feed, and was as much despised as 


Particular charge was given to Phe- 
* Mind,’, 


said the captain, **it is the gander you are to kill, not the goose.’s 


his fertile partner was adored 
lim to be careful of making any mistake m the birds 
Phelim repaired to the roost and secured the gander; but, fearfu) 


of being mistaken, he carried it on deck and inquired of the only 


' sailor who happened to be there at the time, what he called the 


exclaimed the sailor, **\——— your eves! 


“Oh! thought Phe- 


bird. “* Why, you goose '” 
don’t you know a goose when you see it! 
: the other bird ts 


lim, “this is the goose! what a lucky escape 


the gander, then.’ So he released the gander and killed the goose 
Then observing that the gander sat aloof from the eggs, shocked 
at such unmotherly conduct, Phelim placed him over the eggs, from 
which he retreated as soon as Phelim turned his back. On perceiy 
ing this, Phelim took one of the iron weights, and having replaced 
the gander on the eggs, put the weight on his back to keep him 
down. The captain, impatient of Phelim’s duty, came to ascertain 
the cause, and arrived just at the moment when the gander, start- 
ing up, threw the weight smash upon the eggs 

The rage of the captain and sailors at the death of the goose and 
the demolition of the eggs, was indescribable. It was proposed to 
turn Phelim adrift in one of the boats ; but it being suggested that 
we might need all the boats ourselves in case of shipwreck, it was 
decided to nail him up in an empty hogshead and fling him over- 
board, which was accordingly done. Fortunately the hogshead fel] 
with the bung-hole uppermost, and Phelim being too terrified to 
move, it kept its position and floated in safety, as I afterwards 
learned, to the coast of Africa. A lion, attracted by the smell of 
human flesh, made the best of his way to the hogshead; but being 
completely mystified by the shell in which his intended victim was 


inclosed, began to lash his tail right and left in a fury of disappoint. 


| ment, ull it happened that he struck his tail through the bung-hole 


A drowning man will catch at straws, and Phelim eagerly caught 
at the tail. ‘The lion, with a roar of consternation, took to flight 
with the hogshead clattering at his heels like a canister at a dog's 
tail, for Phelim clung fast with the strength of despe ration. Coming 
to a precipice, the lion dashed up with such velocity, that the tail 
broke off short at the stump; and the hogshead, rolling down the 
precipice, fell in fragments around Phelim, who landed in safety on 
his feet. 

I regret to say that Phelim, being found on the African coast by 
an American slaver, was captured, together with three hundred ne- 
He af- 


terwards made his escape to New-York, but was pursued and ar- 


groes, and sold for a slave in one of the southern states 


rested. Being brought before the recorder on a writ of homine 


repligiando, his honour decided, that, inasmuch as he was taken on 


| the coast of Africa, he was an African to all intents and purposes, 


and therefore a slave within the true intent and meaning of the laws 
of the United States, and must be delivered up to his owner, which 
was accordingly done. His honour was apprehensive that a dif- 
ferent decision would dissolve the Union, and plunge the States into 


the horrours of civil war. At the same time, to conciliate the prous 


| abolitionists, whose votes might be of service to him in his con- 


templated canvass for the mayoralty, his honour observed, * The 
practice of capturing * gentlemen of colour,’ 1 am sorry to say, pre- 
vails to a considerable extent in this community, and for which I 
should feel it my duty to rebuke the captain of the slaver, but for 
his solemn promise never to do so again till the neat time.” 


Meantime, left to the indulgence of 


ORIGINAL MORCEAUX FROM THE FRENCH, 
CONTRABAND MUSEUM IN PARIS. 

I Hancaught a bad cold, and just as I lifted up my head to sneeze’ 
I saw through one of the windows of the mayor's office, im the twelfth 
At the 


first glance, and even at the second, | took it for a human being 


arrondissement, the body of a negro hanging by the neck 


whom disappoited love, or perhaps an expeditious justice, had dis- 
but I soon ascertamed that the ebony gen- 
What 


so | asked the door-kee per the 


posed of so suddenly . 
tleman in question was only a kind of doll as large as life 
to think of this I did not 


meaning of it 


know ; 
* This is the contraband museum,” was the answer; and, on my 
showing a curiosity to examine tt he was kind enough to act as 
my cicerone 

In a huge dusty room ave scattered over the floor, on the walls 
and along the ceiling, all the inventions of roguerv which have been 


confiscated from time to time by those guardians of the law, the 


revenue officers tis acomplete arsenal of the weapons of smug- 


gling: all unfortunately m complete confusion. Look before you ; 
there is a hogshead dressed up as a nurse, with a child that holds 


On the other side are logs, hollow as 


On the 


just two quarts and a hali 


the Trojan horse, and filled with whole armies of cigars 


floor lies a huge boa constrictor, gorged with China silks ; and just 
beyond it a pile of coal, curiously perforated with spools of cotton 
The coloured gentleman who had excited my sympathy so much at 
—He 
was built of tin, painted black, and stood like a heyduck or Ethio 
fastened by the feet 


first, met with his fate under the following circumstances 
plan chasseur, on the foot-board of a carriage, 
and hands. He had frequently passed through the gates, and was 
well known by sight to the soldiers, who noticed that he was always 
showing his teeth, which they supposed to be the custom of his 
country, One day the carriage he belonged to was stopped by a 
crowd at the gate There was, as usual, a grand chorus of oaths 
and yells, the vocal part being performed by the drivers and cart- 
men, and the mstrumental by ther whips. ‘The negro, however, 
His good behaviour delighted the soldiers, 


* Look at the black 


Bravo, nigger, 


never spoke a word 
who held him up as an example to the crowd 


fellow,” they cried; *“*see how well Ar behaves! 


bravo!” He showed a perfect indifference to their applause 


| ** My friend,” said a clerk at the barrier, jumping up on the foot- 


board, and slapping our sable friend on the shoulder, “ we are 


really very much obliged to you!’ Oh, surpmse! the shoulders 


rattled 
over, and found he was a man of metal, and as full as his skin would 


lhe officer was bewildered: he sounded the footman all 


hold of the very best contraband liquor, The juicy mortal was 


seized at once, and carried off in trrumph The first might, the 
revenue people drank up one of his shoulders, and he was soon bled 
to death It is now six years since he lost all the moisture un his 
system, and was reduced to a drv skeleton 

How many strange stories these inventions of roguery might tell ' 


That 


mattress came from Valenciennes One morning, two citizens lett 


Only ask that empty mattress that les there by the stove 
the town, with swords in hand, and seconds bv their side’ The 
solemn, mournful gait of their companions indicated clearly the 
deadly character of the promenade, which took place before the 
eyes of the revenue-oflicers. ‘The angry principals were so anxious 
to get to work, that they drew almost as soon as they were beyond 
clatter of the 


Alter a dvs 


A cry of distress was he ard, and 


the walls. The crossing of ther blades, and the 
duel, would easily be notreed from the guard-house 
perate contest, the noise ceased 
if both the contending parties had preserved theu honour untouched, 
the person of one of them could not boast of the same immunity 
A wide wound across the forehead, and a screntific thrust into th 
region of the sternum, which bled profusely, were easily seen. In 
a moment, a hand-barrow, with the aforesaid mattress upon it, were 
transformed into a litter, and the procession re-entered the town by 
the same gate, amidst the sympathies of the guards 

It happene d that one of the soldiers had dabbled a lithe im me- 
dicine, and been surgeon’s-mate m a regiment He took pity on 
the wounded man, and followed him home, to offer him his services 
This generous behaviour won him all hearts im Valenciennes, ex- 
cept those of the seconds, who were at a loss how to get rid of a bene- 
factor whose presence would be so fatal to the success of their 
daring fraud. At last, the most imygemous of them took the soldier 
aside, and begged him to wait a few moments wm another room, till 
he got the sick man ready to receive his disinterested physician 
The surgeon-soldier readily agreed to this ; the friend availed hum- 
self of the interval, and whispered im the patient's ear, as he lay on 
the mattress, ** We are lost '" 

* Sabrebleu! and why?” asked the wounded man 

** Speak lower! one of the custom-house guards wants to dress 
your wounds.” 

* My wounds?’ he shan't do it—I want to keep them as they are, 
and you go and tell hua so.” 

* He won't believe it,” was the answer 

** But suppose I don't want to be cured’ I presume J] am my 
own master, and besides, | have a reason for it.” 

* [| know that, but the fool will insist on i.” 

** He may go to the d—I—I!'!l jump out of the window first.” 

“ Why, you wretch, we shall be ruined.” 

“What of it’? I wish I had really been badly wounded, | give 
you my word for it.”’ 

* Alas! I'm afraid it’s the only way to get out of this scrape.” 

** Much obliged to you.” 


“ If you only would —— 
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** Well, what ?” 

‘It’s time enough yet, perhaps 
“ Well?” 

“ The wife of Brutus, on a like occasion, inflicted a desperate 


1} THE CHISEL. 








wound on herself.”’ 
“ What have I got to do with that 
“ Don't you understand, my dear friend *” 
“ Ah, horrible! I shudder at the thought 
me, that you are very willing to shed my blood-<- 


We saw, a few days ago, the last production of the young artist, a 
likeness of that fine poet and estimable man, Rufus Dawes, Esq., 
which even surpasses Mr. Brackett’s other performances in the fide- 


” 


You are so fond of 3 
lity of its resemblance 


is a very young man, from the west, and that it is yet less than a 


” 


and the 
frightened patient raised himself up in bed. 

« Come, come, try to be reasonable.” 
do you think I’m going to throw away 
I should like very 


year since his first essay, all will agree who have examined his pro- 
2 ductions that he gives promise of much excellence. 
*“ You are troublesome 


my life to serve you—think of something else THE PIANO. 





much to oblige you—but in such a way—-never! I'd die first.” 
“ Only think what it is you object to—only two little wounds— 
Come, my dear fellow, 


Here is another of Miss Eliza Cook’s beautiful songs. If the 
if they only look natural, it’s all sufficient | music were equal to the words, we would publish it ; but this is not 
say you agree to it.” | the case, and we separate the unnatural union of sense and nonsense 

“‘ T tell you again and again, I won't.” | 


“ Come now, be clever, I’ve an easy hand, and the surgeon will 


THE FOREST TREES 
Up with your heads, ye sylvan lords ! 
be tired of waiting.” Wave proudly in the breeze ; 
** T suppose you think it will be fine fun for me.” 


“Oh what a fuss you make about a couple of little scratches ! 


For our cradle bands and coffin boards 
Must come from the forest trees 
If kindness and friendship cannot touch your obstinate heart, let’s 


= We bless ye for your summer shade 
And thereupon the friend seized his : y . 


see what force will do.” 


; When our weak limbs fail and tire ; 
sword; the patient dodged the first blow, leaped to his feet, 


‘ Our thanks are due for your winter aid, 
snatched up the other weapon, and attacked his aggressor furiously. 


The soldier, hearing the scuffle, rushed into the room, and suc- 
ceeded, not without trouble, in separating the combatants, when he 
found, to his great surprise, that it was not the sham patient that 
needed help, but his friend, till now safe and sound, whom the 


When we pile the bright log fire. 


Oh! where would be our rule on the sea, 
And the fame of the sailor band, 
Were it not for the oak and cloud-crown'd pine, 


dying man had pinked just below the thorax Phat spring on the quiet land? 
“| thought,” said the soldier, “ that these gentlemen were too When the ribs and the masts of the good ship live, 


polite to give me all the trouble of coming for nothing.” And weather the gale with ease, 


The wounded man was soon cured, and the mattress, stuffed full 
of English goods, well repaid the soldier for his medical services. 
Eee 


Take his glass from the tar who will not give 
A health to the forest trees 





THE FINE ARTS. 


Then, up with your heads, ye sylvan lords ! 
Wave proudly in the breeze ; 

. : 

| From our cradle bands to our coffin boards, 


THE PENCIL. We're in debt to the forest trees 





Private GaLLertes.—A writer in one of our most popular 
periodicals has asserted, that the fine arts would never receive very 


THE TEMPLE. 





great encouragement in this country, because wealth changes!) Music 1N THE TEMPLe.—The prevailing opinion, that music is of 
hands too frequently to permit the establishment of private collec- | modern origin, and that the * concord of sweet sounds” was only 


To a certain extent this is || brought to perfection in sunny France or classic Italy, is entirely 
g ; 


tions of the works of native artists 


perhaps true ; but there are instances to the contrary, that deserve Without going back centuries, for border ballads or 


erroneous 


particular notice, where galleries have been established, by private the songs of the troubadours, we may refer to antiquity itself, with 
individuals, that exceed in richness and taste any collection to be || confidence, even to the times when King David wrote a song, and 


found in our public institutions Solomon perfected the science, by introducing instruments of music 


The collection of the late Mr. Luman Reed stands foremost in 
this respect ; in this collection we find the works of Cole, Durand, || ment of Moses we hear nothing in Scripture about music. He 


and orchestral accompaniments in the temple. During the govern- 


Mount, Flagg, Birch, and Richardson. Those of the three first || ordered trumpets to be made, to be sounded only on solemn fes- 
are very valuable. Mr. Cole's ‘* Course of Empire,” Mr. Durand’s 


« Pedlar” and “ Peter Stuyvesant,” and Mr. Mount’s * Bargain,” 


' tivals, the year of the jubilee, or to inspire the soldiers with valour 

It was not until the time of David, that divine poet and illustrious 
and ** Urdutiful Boys,” are works familiar to all lovers of native monarch, that music, as a science, was cultivated. Poetry and 
talents. Besides these, there is a capital cabinet picture by More- 
land, and Dogs and Game by Fyt, and a flower-piece of great 
beauty by an artist whose name we do not now recollect. 


Mr. Philip Hone’s collection is enriched with Leslie's and New- 


music were blended in him in equal measure, and held equal pace 
with his zeal and piety. He was the first who introduced music 
in divine worship, impressed with the conviction that it would con- 
tribute to the pomp and majesty of the choir-worship in the taber- 
ton’s celebrated pictures of ** Anne Page” and the “ Dull Lecture ;” |! nacle, and soften and subdue the hearts and rugged tempers of th 
The number of Levites became so great that he was 


the former admired for truth and force of expression, and the latter |, people 


He has, in addition, the two 


for breadth and harmony of colour. {compelled to find them employment, and he therefore composed 
landscapes that first brought Mr. Cole into notice, being views of 
scenery on the Catskill Mountains; also, Mr. Morse’s original || 


sketch of Lafayette, painted as a study for his full-length picture 


hymns and songs, and set them to music, and had the Levites 
When 


the temple was built and dedicated, King Solomon organised his 


taught to sing them, which they did with great effect 


in possession of the corporation ; a fine landscape by Doughty, and || band on a scale of grandeur and magnificence which has no parallel 


one by Hoyle ; together with smaller works by Leslie and Weir in history, and music was cultivated and improved in every branch 
Mr. Samuel Ward's gallery bid fair to have been among the most 


prominent in the works of this class, had not his decease deprived 


All classes 


and employees in the temple joined in the chorus; even the door- 


until that great edifice was destroyed by the Romans 
the arts of a munificent patron and the public of a valuable citizen keepers of the family of Kore were singers and composers ; we 


The collection of Mr. Peter G. Stuyvesant is also worthy parti- || have their compositions in the psalter as Ahoretes. To give an 


cular notice. Mr. Cole's two pictures of the * Past” and the |! idea of the grandeur of the choir, and the entire organization oi 
I g 


” 


the band, as well as to convey a faint impression of the vastness 


} and space of that magnificent fete, it is only necessary 


exhibited in the Stuyvesant Institute last winter, were 
Weir's “ Presentation in the 


** Present, 
painted for this collection Mr 
Temple,” and Mr. Morse’s ** View of Rome,” are of the number 

Mr. Verplanck has Mr. Cole's * Sleepy Hollow,” Mr. Weir's 
“ Landing of Sir Henry Hudson,” and several other works of merit 

Mr. Jonathan Sturges has Mr. Cole's fine picture of the ** Cats- 
kill Mountains,” Mr. Mount’s ** Nooning,” 
and a landscape by Mr. Durand 

Mr. Gouverneur Kemble has Mount’s * Bar-Room Scene,” and 


to state 
that there were four thousand door-keepers, four thousand singers, 
| and twenty-four thousand Levites, having various duties to per- 
form in the temple, and at various periods, under proper divisions 
and classifications. ‘The choir was under the direction of three 
and several portraits, | leaders, as we would call them, but then known as princes or pre- 
sidents of music, Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthen, who had among 
them twenty-four sons, whom they placed at the heads of twenty- 
several pictures by Mr. Chapman four bands of music, and to each of these bands were eleven sub- 

Mr. C. A. Davis has Mount's * Trapping,” a fine 
Mr. Durand, and we believe several works of young artists 

In addition to the above, we may add that Mr. Henry Brevoort 


portrait by | leaders, and they took their several stations in the temple ; those 
of the family Kohath in the middle, of Merari on the leit, and of 
Gershen on the right hand. The instruments were divided under 
has a picture by Mount, called the ‘* Rafile,” and several French || different leaders, so as to produce harmony by the combination ; 
cabinet pictures, that have been much adnured Mr. Van Schaack || thus the sons of Jeduthen played on the kinner, the sons of Asaph 
has “ Rebecca at the Well,” by Alston, of Boston ; and Mr 


Frederick J. Betts, of Newburgh, 1s forming a collection that bids 


on the nadol or psalterium, and the sons of Heman on the metselo- 


| thian, and constant practice between father and son made them 


fair to rival either of those we have mentioned } capital artists It has been a subject of dispute, whether women 
H J | 


There are several other private collections in the city that we | were allowed to be among the singers in the temple. Ihave never 
are not familiar with; and there sre certainly many composed of 
copies of old masters that have been palmed off as originals. We 
hope, however, those who come under the latter head, will follow 
the example of nearly every gentleman before mentioned, and 
banish them from their walls as soon as possible, and replace them 


with works of native artists. 


doubted that they were so permitted, but they occupied a separate 
| gallery, and did not mingle with the men. 
amine the authorities on this head, because it has been contended 
that they had no participation in the solemn services, whereas it 
is evident that their fine voices were deemed essential in carrying 
out the melody of the choir 


It is curious to ex- 


Heman had twelve sons and three 


The admirable busts of Major Noah, Professor Smith, and of || 
several other well-known gentlemen, executed by Brackett, the | 
sculptor, have been deservedly commended by our contemporaries. || 


When it is remembered that the sculptor || 





|| daughters, who joined in singing divine praises; when the ark wos 
brought from Kirjath-Jearim to Jerusalem, there was a chorus of 
| young damsels. Ezra, on his return from the Babylonish capti- 
vity, brought with him two hundred singing men and women, and 
the ninth psalm is dedicated to one of the masters of music, « of 
the band of young damsels.” When David invited Barzillai to 
accompany him toa concert in the court, he answered emphatically, 
“Tam this day four score years old—can I hear any more the 
voice of singing men and singing women?” It has been asked. 
what order King Solomon took in organizing a female band of 
choristers ; but those who have studied his well-known character 
for gallantry could have had no doubts on the subject, nav, he 
says himself, ‘‘ I got me men singers and women singers.” No 
doubt he had a very large collection, indispensably necessary. I 
should think, as sopranos to the full swellings of the might 
hallelujahs . 


It is curious to examine the instruments of music composing the 


v 


hands in the temple ; they were divided into three classes—wing 
instrumenits—stringed instruments—and the two drums—tympana 
and crepitacula. The stringed instruments were the nebhel and 
kenner, and the wind instruments were flutes, horns, and trumpets 
etc. The flutes were of various kinds; Salmasius savs, the most 
ancient had not above one or two holes, and therefore they used 


two at the same time, from each corner of the mouth, the rich: 


sounded the bass note, the left the tenor, and was called feds 


imparibus. We see ancient drawings of shepherds playing on two 


pipes, in hike manner. ‘They had no organ, but they had an in. 
strument called hugah, producing similar effect, and consisted of 
several pipes or flutes joined together, on which they played from 
the under lip. Minnim was a stringed instrument—Anacreon gives 
it twenty strings 


Fiiioade ‘ . i 
ymbrels, generally used by women. T'schtse/ 
was our cymbals. ‘The shaleshim is another instrument of three 
strings, like a guitar, the sestrum. The “ winged zalzel” of Isaiah 


was made of brass rods, cross-barred, and which, in striking 


sent forth a shrill noise. Metsilotheon was an instrument used 
Turkish bands, with bells; we have them occasionally in our mi)- 
tary bands. It is evident, from these facts, that music in the 
temple of King Solomon was cultivated to the highest perfection, 
and must have been magnificently solemn and impressive ; indeed 
music may be said to have been used on many occasions by the 
Hebrews. Songs of victory, thanksgivings, epithalamiums, songs 


Musi Was 


also resorted to for the purpose of dispelling melancholy. K ng 


of joy and of grief, psalms and chaunting of prayers 


Saul was frequently afflicted with hypochondria, and whenever th 
melancholy mood was upon him he sent for David, who played 
the harp before him, and thus dispelled the vapours 

Old Kit Marlow, I think it was he, in the prologue to the play 
of David and Bathsheba has the following beautiful passage 


—— * Upon the bosom of his ivory jute 

The angels and cherubims lay their breasts , 

And when his consecrated fingers struck the golden wires 
Of his ravishing harp, he gave alarnm 

To the host of heaven, which, winged with 

Lightning, cast their chrystal armour at his 

Conquering feet.” 


THE DRAMA. 





Without being at any time disposed to compliment managers upor 
their skill and address beyond what they are strictly entitled to, we 
cannot pass by some instances of tact and cleverness in Hamblin 
the Bowery without a passing notice. He contrives to give an air 


of novelty to the most commonplace play, and to adorn an old piect 





with all the attributes of a new production. Any manager wi 
announce Macbeth as it has been announced for the last two cent 
ries, played as it has been so frequently that the text is familiar t 
every schoolboy ; but he underlines it in the bill as in pre paratior 
with new scenery, and brings it out with a powe rful cast, with 
the old music—indifferently sung, it is true, but he gives it an air 
novelty ; it is a new play to the million living in the eastern pre 
cincts of the city, and the multitude attend the house to see this s 
lime production ; when, had it been announced simply as Macbet 
that unmense house would have exhibited only a sprinkling 

nets and whiskers. So it ts also with Pizarro, with the Cast 
, with old and sterling pieces, which are revived 
This is tact and cleverness—in short, it 3s 


with many 
features 


nt, and herein Hamblin excels a!l his contemporaries 





We iind him playing frequently himself, and in this he differed wit 


, pol cy pursued by Wallack His audience desired to see t 


mingling im every piece which he could strengthen by his ow 
talents; but he refused, and only appeared as a star in his ow 


house, and then did not attract. Hamblin 1s aware that if his 7 





ngs an additio he house, that dollar goes 


formance brit 











into his own pocket. He missed a figure, however, in allowing th 
little Chatham to be built, w! { 


engaging Flynn; and now, the house 


tich he could have preve nle 
being built, it necessar 
takes oil part of his audience It makes good our long-conce!y 
notion that a good manager must be a good politician, suffici¢ 

ahead, and knowing how to approach 


sagacious to see opposition 
> rt 


and remove it 


THE OPERA. 





The much talked of and long expected new opera of the Posti- 
lion, the non-production of which closed the theatre at Niblo’s 
Garden, and put Mr. Manager Wallack hors du combat, is, we are 
informed, although we do not vouch fur the important fact, to be 
produced at the Park Theatre on the evening of the thirtieth ot 
March, by Miss Shirreff and Mr. Wilson, whose engagement com- 


mences at that time—if nothing happens ! 








The 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Practice of Courts Martial! By 


Alexander Macomb, Major-General of 
the army of the United State 


s. New-York: S. Colman. 


As the accomplished author justly observes, the discipline and 
mutation of the army are deeply involved in the manner in which 


"7 1: Th 


military courts are conducted and justice administered du- 
who may be appointed to 


res, therefore, that devolve on officers 


and im- 


discharged v 


«it as members of Courts Martial, are of the most grave 
- 
th 





rtant character ; and that those duties may be 





| office ly them- 





sstice and propriety, it Is Incumbent rs to apy 


vetent knowledge 





it ol a com) 


yes diligently to the acquire | 


al ’ 
f military law ; to make the uselves perfectly acquainted with the 
scts of Congress relating to the army and militia, with the recula- 

ns and gen ral orders, and with th practice of milltary courts 
To this end, General Macomb has prepared the book under notice, 


acknowledges his obligations to 


tion of which he 


Attorney 


he compl 


iu 
ale United States 








d corrections he owes much ol tts curacy at 
w has shown that mm so doing, hus « ct was principally to be 
service to the country, and t conse ce Is e has produced 
, work of eminent im} rta I Ss we } ed, contaming « 
ydred and fifty-four | s, with a copious X 
to Women, the Love of the W t ther Gatherings. By 


4 Word t 
Careline Fry. Pi 


This is a collection of short pieces, of a moral and religious cha- 
ter Mrs. Frv is a vice us writer, and we make an extract 
trom her essay on human s\ npathy, characteris of her style and 


riginal urn of thoug 
“ Man does not sympathise wita man, 
not } 





snot a heart that a 


sho does not know the 


vasion that passes over the countenance, sometimes even of our 
est 1 dearest—ay, and our kindest too, if judged by the int 
—_when the full heart would give utterance to its secret fee 
t \ the ver tasted, and s t vy never | 














und shrunk from the touch ¢ vm] . silence fic we 
il ss, W ,itis? At no ot ri nt of our live 
ert wi » tensel elt our need of i-see all 
compassionating G It was t that bri the heart of Job 
iy external ev < it i wr mii ent tx 
a un nplait , « 1 bitte ss of gric Had it rt t 
reaking of another heart, when the only oNE who Lhave f 
sympathy for his mysterious agony, had for a moment turned | 
intenance from him? 
“T have not brought forward the subject tocomplain. Just cor 
sideration should rather stay complamt When from w of sv 
hv in our peculiarities of mind or cir nstances, ¢ er S F 
) 1 us, it is we who are the 1 t, 1 we t to 
k ss what is mere incapacity, and undervalue t ! ‘ 
toons because of the! It wo be au t to 
least, which party in society creates the most discordance 
e most unreasonable—they who do sv! s 
‘ Ot underst l—or thev who ( r rt ‘ \ 
re not understood.” 
Poor Jack, Captain Mar tt 
We are glad to learn fr it | « ] t 
vel is every way worthy of t author of Peter Sin { 
Faithful, unquestionably t best novels of their « \ ve 
eared since the rar Smollet We re re ced 
to hear that an a led so muc real t ‘ 
wurably reg tation—for no « will be } 
gh to mainta that his silly books on this « nt < 
ed for the most part of the stalest Joe Milleris have t en 
rimental in the h est degree to his well-earned reputat 


New-York: Ha 


In addition to Franklin's excellent memoir, these vi ‘ 
a great variety « teresting matter, selected " 
i from ail his pr ctions, and comprising whateve I 
Valuable d enterta yr to the generai re de The w KIS ¢ 
s Ww a well-engraved portrait of the a r 
The Scottish Patriot 
his is the title of a new weekly jour st es i 
city, devoted to the dissemination of Scottish mt« ence and gene- 
r erature The work, the first number of whi s before us 
$s very well got up, and reflects no little credit on its editor, Doctor 
Cumming, by the taste and ability displayed in its « Wi 
Wish t ** Scottish Patriot” every success 


ANDSOME PRESENTS.—Copies of * The Architectural R 
¢ BE zabet} *. 
edin Er 
‘icknor, of Boston, 


History of 


Era,”’ one of the most magnificent and « vy work 


land, have been sent bv Lord John Rus 





and to Mr 
the Re on ol bFerdina 


Isabella.” 


Mr 
Mexico,” will, we understand, be published during the ensuing 
autumn. 


Prescott’s new work, **The Discovery and Conquest of 


It will comprise three large octavo volumes, and will be 
got up in the same splendid style as that for which his 
celebrated work was distinguished i 


former 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Matitpa Mowsray on * House Hunting,” falls to her ¢ 





nfessions 


with so much grace and rivacity, that we will find room for he 
communi ali 
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The following beautiful melody being entirely out of print, we yield to the solicitations of innumerable subscribers and republish it, notwithstanding it appeared some years ago in the Mirror 
MY PRETTY KATE. 
AN ADMIRED BALLAD—THE POETRY BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY A. BETTS. 










: tee sof 
et Se al ae 


My pret-ty Kate, I pro-mise thee, I ne-ver writ for 























































































We wan-der’d the stars You whis- ‘tis 


stole forth, per’d, ‘love, 


late,’ And 





The shaded path be- the tree we so oft have met; yet Llin-ger’d still to Fare. 
neath Where breathe 


| 









— + Se 


Ritard. ad lib. a~ 














well to. pret-ty Kate, pret-ty Kate, pret - ty Kate, fare - well vo pret-ty Kate. ° 
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—T el © beled Sahel 








6 
ae-ty pretty Kate, I must be gone, It may not be a rovin nd SO=My 1 poster Kate, too well I know ! Ah! could I hope, when lovers come, 
thank you for the tear, Hath ever been my ill forget your grief, For me you still would wait, 

That half pqnenss your will betrays But as I nightly pate ay deck, ! Before yon barren winter bough I'd brave the battle and the storm, 
You wish I'd tarry here: Dil sigh for pretty Kate. \ its leaf: ‘ And live for pretty Kate. 











| What deduction from reason can ever apply to love’ Love is a AMERICANISMS 


very contradiction of all the elements of our ordinary nature—it Got and get, signify mere possession ; as, Have you got a knif 
4 get, signi sSeSs ; as, a t , M 





UPSET BY A SQUALL | make . ek—the . cilia -snirite ee . 
makes the proud man meek—the cheerful sad—the high-spirited instead of, Have you a knife. 


** Cease, rude Boreas | tame | Hadn't ought, for ought not ; as, You hadn't ought t« 
A tapy being asked to sing, | There are many who, in their eager desire for the end, overlook Clear out, for go away, is very vulgar. 
At first declined ; the diffiewptic s inthe way; there 1s another class who see nothing Hold on, for wait or stop, is very vulgar 
But ‘tis a customary thing \ else. The first class may sometimes fail; the latter rarely If, for though ; as, I feel as if it wane oo. 


To change one’s mind ucceed So as to, awkwardly combined ; as, He did it so as to, for, he * 





| It is with sentiment in the polite world as it is with honour — , ; 
did it as to 


Community, for the community. The word has not become tech 


So fresh entreaties, winning wiles, 
among the pedants—a thousand imaginary beauties are discovered 
Again being tried, | ; 

The lady, with her aweetest smiles, R ie ' d nical so as to admit of being used without the article. It is proper 
eason is not a piece of furniture that can be put aside an s 
At once complied. | ee — ees I 7 a Se to sav, injurious to society ; but not proper to sav, injurious to con 

fagain. The man who should live ten years without reflection coenien : 
Peek, for peep; to look by stealth. 


Such a large, for so large a; as, Such a large company, tor * 


Aftera ‘them !" and little cough 
In proper form, 
At length she im full erv set off, | 


And sung ** The Storm.” 


| 
| 
| for want of taste to point out real ones. 
| 
} 
|| would never be capable of it again. 
|| ‘True love as well as virtue has this advantage, that we are re- 
wi rd yever sac ice B a J ) ~~ 
' ardec for every sacrifice we make to it aes large a company. Such and a ought to be separated 
| We should not retain the remembrance of faults we have once 
forgiven 4 DOMESTIC PICTURE.—BY JAMES ALDRICH 
A false bashfulness is more destructive to a virtuous mind than 


But ‘twas a most unhappy choice 
For her to make : 

She had a shrill and piercing voice, 
"Tween scream and shake! 


A mother by the fire I see, 
A langhing prattler on her knee. 
The long winter hours beguiling : 


! bad inclinations 

| "re 

| There lingers about the human heart a strong inclination to look 
| 


| upward—to revere 


One whispers— Where is all the thunder se: 
The gift of wisdom is to place us above the reach of fortune 


That she should bawl? 
Does she call this ‘ The Storm,’ I wonder * Of over-vearning tenderness, 


OM . “7 | crisis > 
*Tws but a Squall! From that heart-delighted mother — 
}| Many are rendered happy by the exemption of pain rather than | 


With his sweet and playful smiling, 


1 : Provoking many a fond caress, 
| The moment of possession of a long-desired object is a dangerous ' 





DESULTORY READINGS 


One my wife—my child the other 
Oh, long may I these jovs retain! 
Oh may, undimm’d, for me remain. 


| by the enjoyment of any pleasure 
| The tongue of youth and health, speaking friendly sounds to the 
i 


As vou see the spark fly upwards—sometimes not falling to 
. ¢ ear of sickness and age, must be the last, the brightest, the sweetest 


earth ll it be darkened and quenched—thus soars whither it recks || 

nas | of all things which can smooth the soul's passage to eternity 
not, so that the direction be above, the luminous spirit of him who | hit , ; ‘ 
aspires to truth. A true philosopher is one who can smile at his own misfortunes 


Favours easily repaid beget affection, favours beyond return en- 


The light of my domestic hearth 
Till life’s departing even ' 
I could not ask for more on earth. 


and pity and relieve those of others Nor hope for more in heaven ! 








! 
gender hatred. Honest industry is, after all, man's only sure dependence for the 
a » Me aida ‘ a ” meetin 
Goethe says, that every one hides within himself something, || double blessing of a contented mind and comfortable livelihood. Published every Saturday, at No.1 Barclay-street, near the corner of 
which, if known, would make you hate him Time is the cradle of hope, and the grave of existence. Itde- Broadway. Terms, FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable, in all eases, 
a } > | a - Hg 
Whatever has been, is—says Carlyle. |} prives beauty of its charms, while it transfers them to her picture. | advance. All letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editor 
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